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DIFFERENCE of opinion has arisen as to the proper course of 
the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee of the Board in 
deciding as to applications of candidates for appointment as 
missionaries. The following seems to me the right course 
which, if adopted, would at once relieve the Board from all 
embarrassment and in the long run secure the best men for 
missionaries. And asachange of the method has been pro- 
posed and is now before the Board and the churches, I pre- 
sent it as a contribution towards reaching a practicable and wise 
conclusion. 

The great majority of candidates are not ordained. When 
such a young man offers himself for appointment, let the Sec- 
retary and Committee obtain the usual recommendations and 
make inquiries of him and about him as they see fit. If they 
are satisfied, let them accept him with the proviso that in due 
time he obtain licensure and ordination according to the estab- 
lished usage of the churches. This involves no material change ; 
for in such a case the proviso of approval by an ordain- 
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ing Council has always been implied, if not formally expressed. 
If, however, they are not satisfied with his belief on some 
points of theological doctrine, but aside from this find him 
qualified for the missionary work, let them accept him with the 
same proviso as in the former case. When the time for his 
ordination comes, let the church of which he is a member call a 
Council of the churches in its immediate neighborhood. It has 
always been customary for a Secretary or some representative 
of the Board to be present at the ordination of a missionary. 
Let this good custom be kept up. This representative would 
lay before the Council any information or suggestions which 
the Committee might wish to present. It would be accordant 
with the usages of our churches for the church calling the 
Council to invite personally some one connected with the 
Board to be a member of the Council and thus to participate 
- jn all its deliberations. Let the Council thus constituted, after 
full examination and deliberate consideration of all the facts 
bearing on that particular case, decide as to the ordination of 
the man to the Christian ministry in the foreign field ; and let 
that decision be final. 

The Board at Des Moines recommended consideration of the 
expediency of calling a Council “in difficult cases turning on 
the doctrinal views of the candidate.” The plan here proposed 
meets all these cases. The Board further recommended eare- 
ful consideration of the manner of constituting such a Council. 
In reference to this point the plan here suggested is, that in the 
ease of candidates not ordained, the case be referred to the 
ordaining Council.. Such a reference has some important 
advantages. It involves no multiplication of Councils, since 
an ordaining Council must be called in every case. It gives 
the candidate time for further study and consideration, and for 
the influence of further spiritual development and growth. It 
removes whatever might be invidious in calling a special Coun- 
cil to consider a special difficulty in an exceptional case. This 
objection has been publicly urged, and it is not without force. 
The calling of such a Council would have some appearance of 
a trial for heresy with the Committee as accusers. And so 
great has been the confidence of ministers and churches in the 
Board, that the candidate would be subjected to prejudice 
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before the case was opened. But on the plan here suggested 
there could be none of these embarrassments. The acceptance 
of candidates is in all cases provisional, and all alike appear 
before the ordaining Council before they are finally appointed. 
It has also been publicly objected that such a Council might 
be “packed.” But this is impossible on the plan proposed. 
And we may reasonably expect that, with very rare exceptions, 
these Councils would come harmoniously to a result satisfac- 
tory to the missionaries in the field, to the Board, and the 
churches. This plan is simple, easy, practicable, and in strict 
accord with the Congregational polity. 

Now and then an ordained minister offers himself for appoint- 
ment as a missionary. If in such a case the Committee is not 
satisfied with some of his doctrinal views, and declines to ap- 
point him, or for the same reason recalls a missionary already 
appointed, his right to appeal to a special Council called on the 
case ought always to be recognized. Such cases would be very 
rare. But on the plan proposed they are the only ones calling 
for an exceptional Council on a special difficulty. 

The following are reasons for adopting this plan: 

1. It is necessary in order that the action of the Board may 
be in harmony with the polity of the Congregational churches. 
If the Committee in its selection of missionaries has in spirit 
been in harmony with the churches, the form of its action has 
been incompatible with the church polity. For the Com- 
mittee takes into its own hands the determination who shall be 
the ministers of the churches in that great part of their church 
work which lies in the foreign field. The form of its action 
implies that the Committee, in this great sphere of the work of 
the churches, assumes independence of the churches and their 
Councils, and the right to disregard their decisions. It thus 
tends to bring Councils into disrespect. 

If the proposed plan should be adopted the change in the 
action of the Committee would be comparatively little. But 
as showing a decent regard to the churches and their Councils, 
as making them constantly see and feel that the Board is in 
accord with them in their ecclesiastical polity and one with 
them as their agents in doing their work, the change would be 
important as a matter of principle and in its practical results. 
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2. The change is necessary, in the interest of the churches, 
as the most effective method of conserving true eyangelical 
doctrine and its right application to life, together with a legiti- 
mate freedom of thought and a due regard to the rights and 
liberty of the churches. 

To any proposal to refer the appointment of foreign mission- 
aries to an ecclesiastical Council the objection has been repeat- 
edly urged that it would be unsafe; that some further safe- 
guard for purity of doctrine, beyond that of a Council, must be 
had. 

This objection is a condemnation of the Congregational 
polity itself. It demands some more stringent and authorita- 
tive government subversive of Congregationalism and reéstab- 
lishing the very restrictions on Christian liberty to escape 
which the Congregational polity was the resort. But it is 
impossible to have the liberty of Congregationalism and the 
summary authority of a national and hierarchical organization 
both at once. It is a sufficient answer to this objection that it 
is subversive of the Congregational system. Inthe excitement 
and alarm attendant on a theological controversy this call for 
something incompatible with Congregationalism is often heard 
from Congregationalists themselves. It leads to demanding 
some new machinery or laying hold of some existing organiza- 
tion or to the establishing of an endowment or the founding of 
an institution, for the maintenance of the partisan view of the 
one side or the other. The result is the needless perpetuation 
of a controversy which otherwise would soon have ceased ; the 
embodiment of a partisan and transitory phase of thought in 
a permanent form, which becomes an entanglement and an 
element of dissension after the controversy has passed away. 

But in fact the Congregational polity is founded on truer 
and deeper principles of stability and order than those of any 
hierarchy enforcing unity by authority, and is more efficient in 
the conservation of true evangelical belief and its right appli- 
cation, as well as of freedom of thought. 

A. Congregational Council declares no abstract principles, 
doctrines or rules. It can act only on a specific case presented 
before it and advise what, in that specific case considered in all 
its aspects and bearings, ought to be done. In considering the 
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question of ordaining a man as a minister of the gospel for 
missionary work in the foreign field, the Council does not 
declare a doctrine. It simply advises whether, in view of the 
whole case as presented before it, that particular man shall be 
ordained to the Christian ministry in the foreign field. It has 
been said, in reference to delaying the appointment of a candi- 
date on account of his doctrinal views, that the Prudential 
Committee waited to hear the voice of the churches. There is 
no national authority anywhere in the Congregational churches 
to utter the collective voice of all the churches on any question 
of doctrine or practice. Nor can it be uttered by newspapers, 
nor by the voices of a great and excited popular assembly. 
There is but one way in which it can be uttered, and that is by 
a Council of churches advising what is best to be done in a 
specific case carefully examined by it. My proposal, if carried 
out, insures to the Committee the desired voice of the churches 
in reference to the appointment of every candidate who offers 
himself for missionary work. 

And because a Council makes no general and binding declara- 
tion of doctrine, this method is conservative of the true evan- 
gelical belief and of its right application, as well as of freedom 
of thought and of the rights and liberty of the churches. 
When a question of doctrine or practice is raised and differing 
opinions are advanced and defended, it gives time for Christian 
investigation and discussion, and opportunity for the truth to 
establish itself by argument and by commending itself to the 
intelligence and good sense, to the Christian conscience and 
piety of Christian people. And it must be remembered that 
nothing is ever settled till it is settled right. 

And by this method we gradually obtain, not a provincial 
opinion, not the views of any local clique, but the sentiment 
and belief of all the churches. As men continue to offer them- 
selves for ordination to the work of the ministry in the foreign 
field, Councils will be held in all parts of the country. Thus 
questions pertaining to the appointment of missionaries will 
be examined at widely different points; the examination in 
every case and the reasons for the decision will be publicly 
known and discussed. Thus an agreement of feeling and 
union on these points will gradually be reached; thus we 
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shall attain, as by no other means is possible, the prayerful, 
thoughtful and intelligent conclusion of the mind and heart of 
all the churches on these questions. 

In contrast with this, by the present method, the question, 
who shall be appointed missionaries, is settled by the Pruden- 
tial Committee with the advice and counsel, but without the 
vote of the Secretaries. The Committee, as now constituted, 
consists of ten persons, five clergymen and fivelaymen. Neces- 
sarily they all livein Boston and its immediate vicinity. Their 
meetings are private. Only in extraordinary and exceedingly 
rare cases is there any appeal from their decisions; and then 
only to the Board at its annual meeting in a great popular assem- 
bly, in which there cannot be any careful and judicial review of 
them. Rev. Dr. Hopkins, in an article published since the last 
meeting of the Board, speaks of existing dissatisfaction with the 
Committee arising “from its action in filling its own vacancies, 
done nominally indeed by the Board, but really and almost 
necessarily by the Committee.” The Committee have the 
public confidence as all of them personally upright and able 
Christian men, conscientious and honorable in intention. But 
however wise and good they may be, they are subject inevita- 
bly to the influence of local opinions, movements, and excite- 
ments, and to the influences inseparable from power which prac- 
tically is so nearly irresponsible. The objection, that it is not 
safe to trust the churches and their Councils with determining the 
appointment of missionaries, assumes that it is always safe to 
trust the Committee. But, in the marvelous changes wrought by 
time, who knows but that the majority of the Committee itself, 
in the next generation, will be holding some new doctrine, and, 
in accordance with the precedent which those who urge this 
objection are now seeking to establish, refusing to appoint as 
missionaries candidates who do not dogmatically declare their 
agreement with the new doctrine of the Committee ? The old 
question, who shall keep the keepers? never loses its signifi- 
cance and pertinence. It cannot be doubted, and this is no dis- 
paragement of the Committee, that the purity of evangelical 
faith, the legitimate freedom of thought, and the rights and 
liberty of the churches, so far as they are affected by the 
appointment of missionaries, are safer in the hands of all the 
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churches and pastors engaged in practical Christian work over 
all the country, than they can be in the hands of any ten men, 
however wise and good, in Boston, or in Chicago, or in any 
other city. To say otherwise would be to dishonor the every- 
where open Bible, the everywhere present Spirit of God, and 
the intelligence and piety of the Christian ministers and 
churches acting under this inspired and divine guidance. 

And further, the practical working of the Congregational 
polity, shown in its history, proves its efficiency and sufficiency 
in the conservation of the evangelical faith with freedom of 
thought through the agency of the churches themselves and 
their Councils. 

A few days after the meeting of the American Board at 
Des Moines, the American Missionary Association held its 
annual meeting in New Haven. Its officers said that, both as 
to the numbers in attendance and the interest: manifested in the 
work, it was the most successful annual meeting which the 
Association had ever held. Not a ripple of the existing: theo- 
logical discussion disturbed its harmony. Not a syllable 
respecting it diverted attention from the great work in which 
the churches through this Association are engaged. As I sat 
in this meeting I could but contrast it with the meeting at Des 
Moines. There the interest concentred mainly on a debated 
question of theology; and in the newspapers unbelievers 
sneered that, 1886 years after Christ, Christians met to send 
the gospel to all the world, and when they had come together 
they did not know what the gospel is which they were to send. 
What is the reason of this marked contrast? The answer is 
plain. It is that the American Missionary Association accepts 
from the churches the ministers whom it employs, confiding in 
the established ecclesiastical agencies as a sufficient guarantee 
of their evangelical belief. The annual Year-Book of the Con- 
gregational churches reports eight national societies through 
which these churches carry on the various departments of their 
missionary work. Among these the American Board stands 
alone in insisting on a private and extra-ecclesiastical inquisition 
into the doctrinal belief of the ministers and candidates for the 
ministry who offer themselves as missionaries in its work. All 
the others, so far as they have required the service of ministers 
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of the gospel, have always acted on substantially the plan which 
is proposed in this paper for the American Board. For this 
reason not one of the seven finds the slightest embarrassment 
from the theological discussion which has recently sprung up, 
nor has found any in any preceding controversies. And for the 
reason, and only for the reason, that the Board has taken the 
contrary course, it finds itself involved in theological dissensions 
and obliged to give to the consideration of these the main 
thought of its last great annual meeting. In so doing it has 
turned the attention of the churches away from its great mis- 
sionary work to a discussion of a disputed theological doctrine, 
and thus has perhaps done more than all other agencies together, 
previous to that meeting, to call attention to this controversy, 
and to broaden the area and intensify the excitement of what 
otherwise might have been a comparatively local and temporary 
theological discussion. And in so doing it compels applicants 
for appointment as missionaries to wait till they can dogmati- 
cally affirm their assent to the belief on the controverted point 
which the majority of the Committee for the time being: hold. 
Certainly the history of the Home Missionary Society and of 
the American Missionary Association, and of the other societies 
so far as they require the service of ministers of the gospel, is 
abundant proof that the method proposed in this paper is an 
efficient and sufficient method for conserving evangelical belief 
in the appointment of missionaries. And the evidence is con- 
firmed beyond all doubt by the embarrassment which the 
method of the Committee has brought upon the American 
Board. 

The sufficien&y of the proposed plan is shown also by the 
history of past controversies. In the Unitarian controversy, 
for example, no church adopted the uncongregational method 
of calling a great Council from all parts of the country to give 
once for all the voice of the churches as if they were a Na- 
tional Church. It was settled by the local churches and their 
action in their Councils. And never was a great controversy 
settled more effectively nor evangelical belief more fully 
conserved, and not only conserved but made more prevalent 
than before. In this case the Unitarian doctrine was rejected 
by the churches as unevangelical. Some think that all who 
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hold the new doctrine now under discussion should be excluded 
from the ministry of our churches as the Unitarians were. Let 
them urge the reasons for their opinion as earnestly as they 
will. But let them address their appeals to the churches who 
decide each specific case on its merits as it is brought before 
them for action, not to the Board nor to its Secretaries and 
Committee, for it is not their business to decide disputed theo- 
logical questions. 

The method under consideration has equally proved its suf- 
ficiency in controversies in which the churches have nat rejected 
the doctrine of either party, but have kept fellowship with 
both. Such were the controversy between the old Calvinists 
and the New Lights in the last century, that concerning 
old and new measures fifty or sixty years ago, the anti-slavery 
excitement, which split some of the strongest national religious 
organizations, the Old and New School controversy which split 
the Presbyterian church. None of these split the Congrega- 
tional fraternity of churches. And it has been their peculiar 
polity and its legitimate influences which have preserved their 
unity. The usual result in these cases has not been the adop- 
tion of the extreme partisan position of either side. It has been 
rather the clearing of the theological atmosphere, the broaden- 
ing of theological thought, the clearer and stronger apprehen- 
sion of the truth and life, the spirit and power of Christ, the 
softening of theological asperity, and ultimately a more com- 
plete union and a more complete and intelligent concentration 
of the energies on Christian work. Precisely because Congre- 
gationalism leaves the settlement of controverted questions to 
free discussion and limits the action of the churches in their 
Councils respecting them to specific cases arising in the actual 
prosecution of Christian work, and thus to their deliberate and 
prayerful judgment amid the practical needs of their Christian 
work in all parts of the land and under the guidance of the 
open Bible and the present Spirit of God, the usual results of 
theological discussions have not been harmful, but beneficial. 
If the controversy which has recently arisen could have been 
left to the decision of the churches through their legitimate 
agencies, the result, whatever it might have been, would doubt- 
less have been equally safe and salutary. In a few years the 
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controversy would have passed away, leaving behind whatever 
of good had come from the Christian interchange of thought. 
On the contrary, the method adopted by the Prudential Com- 
mittee has necessarily tended to widen, intensify and perpetuate 
the controversy. 

3. The plan proposed is necessary, in the interest of the 
Board, to secure the greatest interest of the churches in mis- 
sions, to deepen their sense of responsibility, to call forth more 
thoroughly their powers and resources, and thus to secure to 
the Board, as their agent, its highest efficiency. 

This plan will extend and intensify in the churches the sense 
of responsibility for finding and sending out men, and the right 
men, to the missions. Under the present plan the churches are 
called on only to give money for carrying on missions over which 
they have no control and for the support of men in whose 
selection they have no agency or responsibility. It is true the 
man appointed a missionary appears before a Council for his 
ordination. But it is only for his formal ordination as a minis- 
ter. He has already been examined and appointed by the Com- 
mittee, and no Council ever thinks of going behind its action. 
And the churches and their Councils know nothing of those 
who from time to time are rejected nor of the reasons for their 
rejection. The whole business of selecting and appointing the 
men who are to be ministers of the gospel in that great sphere 
of the work of the churches, the foreign field, is practically in 
the hands of the’ Committee in Boston, independent of the 
churches. The only way of control left to the churches is by 
withholding their contributions, an extreme measure which the 
friends of missions must always be reluctant even to think of. 
But if the Board will abandon its isolated position and adopt 
the plan proposed in this paper, as the other missionary Socie- 
ties have for substance always adopted it, then every Council 
called to ordain a candidate for the Christian ministry in the 
foreign field will examine the whole question as to that man’s 
fitness for the work. Then the church calling the Council and 
all the churches represented in it have brought home to them 
their responsibility for sending men, and the right men, to the 
missions. And after the man has been ordained and has gone 
to his mission, they will watch his work with interest, and will 
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feel that the work of missions is their own, as they can never 
feel it under the present method. And as these Councils will 
be held in all parts of the country, this deepened sense of 
responsibility will be extended to all the churches. If a candi- 
date is rejected, the fact and the reasons for it will be publicly 
known and discussed. Thus the churches will come to an 
intelligent consideration of what are the necessary qualifications 
for missionary work in the different parts of the world, and, so 
far as in the nature of the case it is possible, to a substantial 
agreement as to the principles which should regulate their 
appointment. I can think of nothing which would be more 
effective in extending and intensifying in all the churches their 
sense of responsibility and their intelligent interest in the mis- 
sionary work. | 

Another recommendation of this method is, that it will 
relieve the Committee from the necessity of deciding questions 
of theological belief, questions which in times of theological 
differences are often delicate and embarrassing; and will per- 
mit them to give their whole attention to the administration of 
the missions. And as the churches come into closer connection 
with the Committee, they will better appreciate the service 
which its members render in devoting so much of their time 
and thought, without compensation, to the service of the 
missions. 

Further, this plan, if adopted, will relieve the Board and its 
officers from the jealousy and distrust which at different times 
have found expression, because the Board, while controlling 
the large funds contributed by the churches and their members 
and managing that great part of the work of the churches 
which is in the foreign field, is itself a close corporation created 
by the State, filling its own vacancies, and not legally responsi- 
ble to the churches. It will insure a visible and continual 
acknowledgment by the Board of its moral responsibility to 
them and of its identification of itself with them in codperation 
in the great work.* 

* Tt has been said that the constitution of the Board is analogous to 
that of a Theological Seminary. But the question is not as to the con- 
stitution of the Board. Societies and institutions of various kinds are 


necessary in the work of the churches. The question is not whether the 
peculiar constitution of the Board is the best constitution of a missionary 
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Another advantage of the proposed plan is that it will relieve 
young men from certain discouragements from offering them- 
selves for appointment as missionaries, which result from the 
present method. These young men may naturally and reason- 
ably say: “We hold the evangelical faith and are willing to 
submit our belief to the examination and decision of a minis- 
terial association for licensure, and then of an ecclesiastical 
Council for ordination, according to the usage of the churches. 
But we see no reason for being obliged to submit also to a 
private and extra-ecclesiastical examination to which no man 
entering the ministry in the home field is subjected.” This 
seems to be a natural and reasonable objection. The method 
of the Committee, as it has been carried out of late, is discour- 
aging worthy and most desirable young men from offering 
themselves as missionaries. 

It must also be considered here that the young men who 
apply for appointment as missionaries have usually not com- 
pleted their course of study in the theological school. They 
are in the midst of their investigations ; if they think, they of 
course have found questions which as yet they have not 
answered and difficulties and perplexities not yet cleared up. 
To require them at this stage of their studies to give a dogmatic 
declaration of their belief on any question, which, as a subject 
of controversy within the churches at the time, may be specially 
interesting the theologians of the Committee, is unreasonable. 
But according to the plan proposed in this paper, the candidate 
will be left free to the spontaneous operation of thought and 
religious feeling in pursuing his investigations. The usual 
result will be that, by the time he presents himself before the 
ordaining Council, his views will be so clearly evangelical that _ 
any Congregational Council would ordain him. 

4, The proposed change is desirable in order to place the 


society. Its constitution is a fact and no one is seeking to change it. 
The question is simply as to the wisdom of a particular method of admin- 
istration. The point made is that the proposed change of method will 
promote the interests of the Board, the missions and the churches. 
The fact that the Board is a close corporation, and that distrust has 
arisen at different times on that account, certainly demands that the 
officers of the Board should use special care to give no occasion even for 
the suspicion that they are usurping ecclesiastical functions. 
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Board in a position from which, in a time of excited theological 
controversy within the churches, it cannot be drifted into a 
partisan attitude nor used for partisan purposes. 

During the history of the Board there have been several 
important controversies within the churches. In these the ex- 
citement was at least as great and as widely spread, the alarm 
for the purity of doctrine or for the right application of evan- 
gelical truth as deeply felt and as earnestly uttered as now. 
But in none of these controversies, so far as I have ever known, 
did the Board or its officers decline to appoint any one offering 
himself as a missionary on account of doctrinal views in agree- 
ment with one of the schools or parties and not with the other ; 
nor take any action throwing the weight of its influence in 
favor of the one school or party and against the other. It is 
the glory of the Board that in all its history, before the present 
controversy arose, its whole action has been in the spirit of 
Christian comprehensiveness and unity, at the farthest remove 
from partisanship and sectarianism. And no party or school in 
any previous controversy, so far as | know, ever attempted to 
lay hold of the Board, directly or through its officers, in order 
to use it for its own advantage in the controversy. : 

Recently a new controversy has sprung up within our 
churches. In respect to this the action of the Board and its 
officers seems to be an innovation unprecedented in all its 
previous history. It has awakened in many minds the appre- 
hension that it is in danger of departing from its time-honored 
position of Christian comprehensiveness, of taking on itself the 
responsibility of deciding disputed theological questions, and 
thus of being drawn into partisanship in a theological discussion 
within the churches. Printed documents have been issued 
officially from the missionary rooms to candidates for appoint- 
ment as missionaries and to others, indicating what views must 
be held on the point in controversy in order to obtain appoint- 
ment, and presenting arguments in support of the same. The 
Prudential Committee has declined or postponed the appoint- 
ment as missionaries of persons acknowledged to be evangelical 
in spirit and in their general doctrinal belief and well adapted 
to missionary work, solely because they could not dogmatically 
affirm a belief on the controverted point, agreeing with that of 
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the majority of the Committee. A prominent action of the last 
annual meeting was the discussion pertaining to this doctrinal 
issue and the adoption of a resolution of warning -against the 
“divisive and perversive and dangerous” tendencies of the 
doctrine held by one school or party in this controversy. Here 
is a sort of Encyclical, hastily written under the excitement of 
debate in a great popular assembly, in which the Board pro- 
nounces its decision on a question of theology under discussion 
in the churches. And after the meeting, arose in various parts 
of the country the acclaim that the one party or school in this 
theological controversy had gained the victory and the other 
had been routed by the action of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions assembled in its annual meeting. 
And all this was done as if it were still an open question what 
the position of the Board in such a case should be; as if its 
whole previous history had not settled it that the Board is not 
to be a partisan in a theological controversy within the churches. . 
It is not strange that there are grave apprehensions that the 
Board is forsaking its old and honored position and will “ give 
up to party what was meant for mankind.” 

Another notable innovation is found in the ground on which 
the recent action of the Board and the Committee has been 
publicly defended. The ground now taken in its justification 
is that the Board is a close corporation created by the State, and 
therefore not amenable to the churches. In former years this 
very fact was the gravamen of the charge against the Board, 
which was the source of much distrust and opposition. Many 
contributors withheld their contributions from the Board and 
a considerable number of churches ceased to take collections 
for it. And in whatever forms the dissatisfaction found 
expression, a prominent ground of justifying the distrust was 
just this fact, that the Board is a close corporation independent 
of the churches. In those years the defense of the Board, 
against this charge, by its officers and supporters was, that it 
was a corporation only as a necessity in its world-wide pecuniary 
transactions; that its administration would never ignore its 
responsibility to the churches; that its management was open 
to the public and invited the closest scrutiny; and that its 
officers studied in all things to meet the wishes of the churches. 
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The Board by its earnest disclaimers and its wise and Christian 
administration gradually lived down this distrust. But now 
this very fact that the Board is a corporation, and the inference 
from it that the Board is not responsible to the churches, is 
publicly and earnestly set forth as the justification of the recent 
action of the Prudential Committee. 

These innovations indicate an attempt to initiate a change of 
management which is not less than revolutionary ; a change 
which, if completed and persisted in, will make the Board a 
perpetual menace to the rights and freedom, as well as to the 
peace and harmony, and even to the unity of the churches; 
and which in every controversy will widen and intensify the 
excitement, will alienate some, and cause dissensions and per- 
haps division, will turn the attention and interest of both 
parties away from missions to theological debate, and thus will 
embarrass and hinder the work which the Board was instituted 
to carry on. 

I¢ is true that the Secretaries and Committee have been 
accustomed to inquire as to the orthodoxy of candidates. But 
the fact that they have done so is not a sufficient reason why 
they should continue to do so. In former years they have 
exercised this power with a wise and scrupulous regard to the 
will of the churches, so far as by their method of proceeding 
they could judge what it was. But with all their wisdom and 
caution they have not always succeeded in retaining the confi- 
dence of contributors to the funds. At different times jeal- 
ousy and distrust have arisen and found more or less wide 
expression. And new times may demand new methods. What 
worked passably well years ago may not be the best mode of 
procedure now. And since the present method of the Com- 
mittee has already shown its dangerous tendencies in the past 
and is now again revealing its insufficiency satisfactorily to 
meet an existing emergency, it is wise to inquire if a better and 
safer method can be found. 

It has been said that the doctrine now in question is new, 
that it has not been held by the churches, and is still rejected 
by almost all; that therefore the Committee must reject all 
candidates who hold it until it becomes known as a common 
doctrine of the churches ; and that then, should this ever come 
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to pass, the Committee would act in harmony with the churches. 


This is a recognition of the fact that the decision of the doc- 
trinal grounds, on which men are to be accepted or rejected as 
ministers at home or abroad, rests with the churches, and it is 
accordant with the common avowal that the Committee aims 
always to act in harmony with the churches. Why then, in 
order to learn the voice of the churches, does it not take the 
simple and straightforward way of referring each case, as it 
arises, to a Council, in accordance with the established usage of 
the churches? This would involve no change of principle, for 
it is acknowledged that the decision of the questions of doc- 
trine in such cases rests ultimately with the churches. It is 
only taking a simple and direct way in harmony with our 
ecclesiastical polity, instead of an indirect and indefinite way 
hostile to this polity. It should also be remembered that in the 
beginning of every theological discussion the view held on one 
side must be new. It belongs to the churches to decide, in 
each case as it comes before them, whether they will receive 
into their fellowship as ministers of the gospel only men who 
hold the view advocated on one side of the discussion, or will 
receive to this fellowship men holding either of the two con- 
troverted opinions. In the present controversy, if the churches 
are so nearly unanimous in rejecting the new doctrine, all who 
reject it may feel it safe to refer the decision of the question, 
in cases as they arise, to the churches. 

It is often said that, owing to the “looseness” of the Con- 
gregational organization, the general missionary work of the 
churches must be done through the agency of societies. It is 
true that societies of some kind are necessary. But it is a mis- 
take to suppose that their existence is peculiar to Congrega- 
tionalism on account of its peculiar polity. From early times 
and in all branches of the church, societies, orders, institutions 

various kinds, have existed, as agencies for special lines and 
departments of Christian work, auxiliary to the church. And 
history shows that sometimes such an auxiliary has trenched on 
the rights of the church and become an embarrassment to it in 
its legitimate functions. With the explicit declaration that I 
mean no comparison between the spirit of the Board and that 
of the Jesuits, I mention the “Company of Jesus” as a striking 
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example. Originally welcomed by the church, and working 
powerfully for its defense and enlargement in a critical period 
of its history, it became so powerful as to overawe even the 
great Roman Catholic church, and to force it into lines of 
action repugnant to its best minds, and into which the church, 
left to itself, might never have entered. History shows that 
there is a real possibility of danger from the dominant influence 
of a powerful Society, and all the more when, like the Ameri- 
ean Board, it has grown into power by wise and efficient 
Christian work. Any change in its management which aims 
to set it up in practical and moral as well as legal idepend- 
ence of the churches, or which would lay hold of it as an 
agency for partisan ends, must be dangerous to the churches 
and disastrous to the Board and its missions. And it would 
bring the Board into antagonism, not only against the wise 
counsels and large Christian spirit which have ruled in all its 
past history, but also against the best spirit of the age and the 
whole drift of its Christian thonght and feeling, which is 
toward comprehensiveness and a catholic unity of all who trust 
and serve the God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, and away from narrow and divisive partisanship and sec- 
tarlanism. 

The present theological controversy will not be the last. 
Differences on theological questions will arise in the future as 
in the past. Where will be the freedom of the churches, the 
liberty of thought, the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
the conservation of true doctrine, if, from generation f gener- 
ation, whenever a discussion springs up in the churches, ten 
men in private session in Boston are to exclude from the min- 
istry of the churches, in the enlarging field of missionary work, 
all who do not agree with them on the doctrinal question at 
issue, and are to use the great and greatening power of the 
Board as a partisan agency in the controversy ? 

If ever in the future, in theological controversies within the 
churches, the Missionary Rooms in Boston shall become the 
centre for laying plans for the triumph of one of the parties or 
schools, and an arsenal whence controversial documents in its 
support are distributed ; if the annual meetings shall be pre- 
arranged for the support of one of the parties and the sup- 
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pression of the other ; if the annual sermon shall be polemical 
in support of the side favored in the controversy, and the 
preacher be selected in order that it may be so; if the mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be carefully selected in order that 
they may be in agreement in support of this side of the ques- 
tion in controversy, and in refusing to appoint as a missionary 
any person who does not hold and support the same; if our 
missionaries abroad shall. be denied the freedom of thought 
which is the undisputed right of every minister and member of 
our churches at home, and the keeping of their consciences 
shall be assumed by the Committee, so far as to recall them if 
they take up any new thought in theology not approved by 
the Committee, it would be a dismal and disastrous issue. The 
Board and its officers would of course deprecate such a result. 
But their method of appointing missionaries makes this result 
possible in any time of excited controversy; and their action 
in assuming to decide controverted theological questions in 
accepting, rejecting or recalling missionaries, looks and tends 
in this direction. The only safeguard from some such result, 
and from the dissensions, divisions and miseries involved in it, 
is the uniform committing of the decision of questions of theo- 
logical doctrine, as they arise in successive cases, to the Councils 
of the churches. And while this is the only justifiable method 
in accordance with the Congregational polity, it will be found 
to be also the most effective in conserving evangelical doctrine 
with the freedom, unity, and peace of the churches. 
° SAMUEL HARRIS. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


oe 
By Rev. Noau Porter, D.D., Yate Untversiry. 


To the, Prudential Committee of the American Board: 


Some thirty years ago, more or less, a dear and honored friend 
of the writer, who was also a devoted and most liberal friend of 
the American Board, brought to his notice the family of Mrs. 
Hume, who had recently returned from Western India, the widow 
of a faithful missionary then recently deceased, and was anxiously 
considering what she might do for herself and her children. As 
the result of her inquiries, she came to New Haven to reside, and 
since that time, with her family, has been personally and most 
favorably known to many of our best Christian people, living 
in all honor, training her children in Christian simplicity and 
devotedness, and ever ready to labor for the kingdom and service 
of Christ. As was most natural,*she has been especially inter- 
ested in the missionary field, in which she spent her married life, 
and where she buried her husband. With great effort and self- 
denial she was able to educate her children according to her 
mind, and to send three of them to her second home in India. 
Robert, the oldest son, was an excellent scholar and a devoted 
Christian, whose early plans for a secular life in the United 
States, in which he might be helpful to his mother, were aban- 
doned that he might take up the work which his parents had so 
successfully begun. In that field he labored for eleven years with 
distinguished success, not only as an Evangelist, but also as a 
teacher of theology to native preachers. He was highly esteemed 
and greatly beloved, as a leader in thought and action, among the 
natives and his missionary brethren. A few months since he 
returned to this country for rest and study, and, incidentally, for 
labor in the interests of the missionary work. He was heartily 
welcomed by all his friends, and all his communications in respect 
to his own experiences and labors have been characterized by great 
simplicity and earnestness, and at the same time by discrimina- 
tion and independence of thought. Every one who conversed 
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with him or heard him speak was impressed by his manifest 
capacity for usefulness and promise for the future, and looked 
forward to his subsequent career with confident expectations. 

I mention these facts as an explanation of my personal interest 
in Mr. Hume, and as reasons why I find myself impelled, by this 
special knowledge of his history and his character, to make an 
appeal for justice and Christian kindness in his behalf. I was 
not in the country at the time when he found himself suddenly 
arrested in his plans of duty and his hopes of usefulness, nor 
when his case was the subject of an excited debate at the 
annual meeting of the American Board. But for years I was his 
instructor and counsellor and friend, and after much hesitation 
I take my only opportunity to plead in his behalf. 

Just about the time when Mr. Hume was expecting to return 
to his old field of labor under the favorable auspices already 
named, he happened to be present at the anniversary of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, which has attracted to itself the 
attention of the religious public of late—by what is called a new 
departure in theology—particularly by'the avowal on the part of 
some of its professors of a doctrine that is by no means a novelty 
in the Christian Church, viz: that the New Testament teaches 
that the offer of the gospel with a call to repentence will be made 
in the future life to some or all of those who have not heard 
them in the present life. ‘The doctrine itself is sometimes called 
the doctrine of a second probation [i. e. for all men]—but incor- 
rectly, we had almost said calumniously, certainly untruthfully, 
since as taught at Andover it expressly limits the opportunity for 
repentance to those who have never heard of Christ in the present 
life. This new departure has been sharply criticised as unscriptu- 
ral and dangerous. For two or three years it has been gratui- 
tously and somewhat offensively introduced into the annual meet- 
ings of the American Board, although one of the professors at 
Andover who held and taught it was a member of the Prudential 
Committee, and the chairman of this Committee had been and was 
then for many years a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Andover Seminary. Great stress was laid upon the point that 
“the doctrine would cut the nerve of modern missions,” and so 
frequent were the allusions to it that they called forth the pointed 
criticism of some very conservative men, who though no friends 
to the new departure, were friends of courtesy and good man- 
ners. 
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In this excited state of the public mind Mr. Hume, somewhat 
incautiously, as we may concede, expressed his own feelings and 
opinions in respect to the doctrine with which the atmosphere 
was electrically charged. Speaking from a missionary’s point of 
view and out of the experience of a missionary’s heart, he said, 
what was no doubt most true, that he had often gone home from 
a service of preaching burdened with sympathy for those to 
whom he had commended Christ as their only Saviour, who would 
naturally and necessarily ask him concerning their deceased kin- 
dred, to whom the name and message of Christ had never come. 
He added that if light could come from any quarter to relieve 
him he should welcome it with all his heart. 

Now it may be admitted that for several cogent reasons, in the 
sensitive state of the public mind, it were better that a part or 
the whole of this speech had not been uttered. And yet it was 
the most natural thing that a missionary, animated with a genuine 
human and Christ-like sympathy with the feelings of his friends 
in India, should feel as he does, and should say what he felt, and 
what, if he did not feel it, would prove him to be very unfit to 
be a missionary. It certainly cannot be held as a mortal offence 
against the evangelic faith to hold the doctrine in question. 
Drs. Nitszch and Dorner, and others as eminent as they, have 
held this doctrine, and among the evangelical theologians and 
preachers of the present generation none are more truly preéminent 
than they. Several of the most eminent professors of the oldest 
Theological Seminary in this country hold and teach this doc- 
trine. Some of them are on trial for not holding the special 
creed of the Seminary, but no man is likely to bring them to 
trial for abandoning the evangelistic faith. A leading pastor of 
a prominent Presbyterian church has made himself conspicuous 
for teaching this doctrine, and yet has been quietly transferred 
to a Congregational church, without exception to his substantial 
orthodoxy. The question is a natural one, if ministers and theo- 
logical professoys who hold the new departure may be accepted 
as orthodox and as officers of the American Board, why should 
an approved and veteran missionary be arrested on his return to 
his work for saying that there were special reasons why he could 
sympathize with one of its tenets? 

It is because he was thus arrested that I write this letter. It is 
not claimed that he has in any other respect swerved from the 
views of the Committec in respect to the doctrines of the gospel. 
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It is not claimed that he regards the new departure in any other 
light than as a possible hypothesis, nor that he proposes to preach 
it, nor that he is in any special danger of going farther in this. 
direction. What is desired is that he shall in some way weaken 
the impression that was left by his words in respect to his sympa- 
thy with the views in question. The position which he takes is 
that his uttered words express his private opinions, that he has 
not adopted these so-called Andover views as his own—nor does 
he expect to—but he cannot gratify the Committee nor his friends, 
if any desire it, by any interpretation of his words which would 
seem to change their import. To do so he must surrender his 
self-respect. ‘The friends of Mr. Hume who have known him for 
twenty years do not think he will change his position—nor do 
they think he ought to. But he does not expect to give the sub- 
ject any prominence in his preaching, inasmuch as his message is 
to the living and not to the dead, while any discussion of the 
relation of the work of Christ to those to whom the name of Christ 
was never known, would naturally be avoided by any mission- 
ary who was endowed with only a moderate share of common 
sense and discretion, it being enough to say in answer to all in- 
quiries concerning this topic, that the souls of all the departed 
may safely be trusted to the care of an infinitely compassionate 
Saviour, and that ‘in every nation he that feareth” God “and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” I hope it will not 
prejudice the cause of Mr. Hume for me to add, that i my opinion 
it would not necessarily make him a worse missionary, for him 
to adopt the new departures in full. No just and candid man 
will contend that it would, who considers how many eminent 
theologians and fervent Christians have adopted this theory, in 
other countries, or who adverts to the fact that of those who adopt 
this theory in our own country, many are eminent for spiritual 
earnestness, and in every other particular for an eminent evangel- 
ical and Christ-like orthodoxy. There is also little or no prospect 
that any prosecution for unevangelical doctrine, or anti-Christian 
heresy will be instituted against any otherwise evangelical minis- 
ter, in any denomination in this country which is blessed with even 
a moderate enlightenment in its knowledge of those Scriptures 
which are of doubtful import or a moderate tolerance or charity 
in respect to differences of opinion in regard to secondary 
questions. 
To avoid all mistake however and especially to avoid any pre- 
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judice to the cause of Mr. Hume, the writer desires distinctly to state, 
that he himself does not adopt the theory in question, notwithstand- 
ing the weight of theological or exegetical authority which may be 
urged in its favor; and although it has been confidently held by 
many Christ-like leaders of opinion, the latchet of whose shoes he 
counts himself unworthy to unloose. He cannot but recognize the 
fact that those theologians who have recently adopted it in Ger- 
many also logically connect it with the most exalted and compre- 
hensive views of the work and kingdom of Christ and of Christ’s 
relations to human history—without relaxing in the least the ethi- 
cal responsibilities of the individual man, or weakening the im- 
portance of the present life as the one scene of responsibility to 
those who hear the gospel. No instructed student of the New 
Testament and no preacher of the gospel whether at home or in 
foreign lands, ought to be ignorant of the fact that the doctrine 
of the kingdom and coming of Christ and the final judgment is 
taught with more or less indefiniteness and uncertainty in its 
details by the Master himself, while his message to all to whom 
the gospel is preached is unmistakable: “Behold I come quickly 
and my reward is with me.” 

While I urge these considerations, let me say that I have no 
desire to criticise or pre-judge or in any way to interfere with the 
Prudential Committee or Secretaries in their relations with their 
missionaries. I would be foremost to assert that the former 
should be sustained and defended in the exercise of all their 
appropriate functions. Many of these functions must necessar- 
ily be of aconfidential character. At the same time it seems 
to be of vital importance that so long as their missionaries 
hold those truths which are deemed essential to the Christian 
faith, by churches at home—they should be allowed all the lib- 
erty of research and of thought which is accorded to our preach- 
ers and pastors. Whatever theories in theology or philosophy 
or ethics they may adopt, so long as they preach the essential gos- 
pel, they ought to be assured of their Christian and ministerial 
freedom provided the exercise of either cannot be shown to be 
inconsistent with their practical usefulness. Not only should the 
committee be eminently tolerant of the individual peculiarities of 
their missionaries, but their missionaries should be taught and 
trained to guard and defend their individual rights by being toler- 
ant of one another. Cases may occur in which the itch for novel- 
ties of opinion, or an uncontrollable incapacity for fixedness of 
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belief may disqualify a missionary for any considerable useful- 
ness. In such cases the committee must exercise their practical 
discretion in deciding as best they may the very difficult questions 
which may arise. Butthis rule furnishes no warrant for judging 
the servant of the churches by the dictum of any school of theo- 
logy—or by the test of any single article of faith in respect to 
which tolerance is allowed in the churches at home. 

There are also special reasons why the missionary work tends to 
the training of its most devoted and successful laborers into a 
more intelligent independence of theological thinking, and a more 
catholic indifference to stereotyped terminology, as well as into a 
more Christian unconcern with respect to many ecclesiastical 
traditions. It not infrequently happens, we believe, that a mission- 
ary of a quick and truth-loving mind, as he brings Christian truth 
and Christian facts into a living contact with the heathen mind, 
makes the important discovery that the truths of the gospel 
assume different proportions, and wears another aspect than when 
it was expounded in his village meeting house or defended by his 
theological Gamaliel—who, whether Dornerite or Anti-Dornerite, 
might have been more confident than he should have been that he 
had mastered all the points of the Christian gospel, in all their 
possible speculative, and practical relations. Alas! and yet, well 
is it, for his new experiences, when he tries his stiff abstractions 
upon the receptive, but not always responsive understandings of 
the acute Brahmin, the quick-witted Japanese, the wily and worldly 
Chinaman, and the sensuous child of the Pacific seas. It would 
not be surprising if his views of the proportions, and the applica- 
tion of the tenets of the gospel should be seriously modified by 
these practical trialsk—that when questioned by his sharp antago- 
nists, he should be forced to discover new answers, such as his 
theological system had not provided, and even to recast his old 
creed in somewhat altered phraseology and proportions. In spite 
of himself, and in spite of his guardians he will view the old 
truths, and facts, and duties of the gospel in “new lights,” and in 
order that he may do this with the best conscience and the great- 
est efficiency he must be free to think for himself, in respect to 
points that are not essential. It is even possible that the lines 
between the essential and non-essential will need to be readjusted. 

In support of this suggestion, it is worth while to consider that 
speculation of every kind was never so rife as it is at present, in 
respect to many if not to all of the traditional articles of the Chris- 
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tian faith and the arguments by which they are defended—that 
the student of theology confronts a greater variety of difficult 
questions at. present than ever before, and finds himself tasked by 
a greater number of problems than his strength or time will allow 
him to solve. He cannot answer all these questions within the 
time allotted to him for study. He must of neceesity, lay many 
of them upon the shelf, reserving his final answers to many as he 
shall review them by thelight of his maturer study and experience. 
Many young men of sensitive and fearful temper hesitate to adopt 
the Christian ministry as their profession in view of these formid- 
able trials to their integrity and patience—especially in the prospect 
of ignorant narrowness on the part of clerical judges, captious lay- 
men, and gossiping newspapers. If similar trials in other torms 
are to await those who otherwise would enter the missionary 
field, it may happen that some, perhaps many, who might other- 
wise have won an apostle’s fame and worn an apostle’s crown may 
be deterred from entering a field in which that freedom is limited 
or denied, which is the prime condition of a fervent faith, and sus- 
tained energy. These peculiar intellectual trials are likely to be 
more serious in the missionary life than in any other, especially 
to a sensitive person who is cut off from many of the intellectual 
advantages of a pastor’s life, and limited perhaps to fewer asso- 
clates who might sympathize with his difficulties or share his con- 
fidence. The current of theological thought is certain to move on 
in manifold new directions, and with augmented swiftness. The 
missionary cannot be ignorant of its movements. If he is to be 
carried safely along the stream, he must trust himself to the guid- 
ness of others, or if he is to guide himself he must be free from the 
interference of others. No impression can be more disastrous to 
the interests of the American Board, than that its Prudential Com- 
mittee are disposed to take a narrow or illiberal attitude, with re- 
spect to the theological opinions or speculations of its missionaries, 
or that its missionaries cannot trust themselves to a generous and 
enlightened spirit in the judgments of their patrons. The Board 
has hitherto been honored in the good name of its missionaries all 
the world over for their practical good sense, their manly spirit, 
and their skillful presentation of Christian truth. It were most 
unfortunate, if at the time when the missionary field seems most 
imperatively to invite, and most urgently to require young men of 
the very highest type to enter upon its labors, and to reap its 
harvests, any impression should prevail, that would tend to deter 
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or repel them. And yet it is no secret that at this very moment 
in some of our seminaries there are not a few young men who 
would otherwise have promptly entered upon a missionary life, 
but have been led to inquire whether it was their duty to them- 
selves, or to the church to limit or repress their impulses to search 
for and utter the truth, by any such restraints as we have described. 

It is urged again, that the tenet which has occasioned this dis- 
cussion is both novel and local—that not a single Congregational 
church has incorporated it into its creed, and for that reason no 
man who holds the doctrine should be commissioned as one of the 
missionaries of its Board. We reply that it is true, as it ought to 
be, that no church has asserted this doctrine in its creed. And 
yet it is so manifestly so unimportant in its direct relations to the 
message which the Christian church is commissioned to bear to 
the heathen world, and the opinions of interpreters in respect to 
the teachings of the Scriptures are so diverse and doubtful, as not 
only to justify but to require that to hold it should not disqualify 
a Christian for the missionary work. ‘There are many, very many, 
important Christian truths, which are not and which ought not to 
be affirmed in every common confession of faith. Absolute cer- 
tainty or general agreement in respect to them cannot be realized. 
Those who expect or require it are either quixotic dreamers, or 
have very narrow views of the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel or the essential conditions of Christian fellowship and the 
evangelistic spirit. 

Very closely analogous to the doctrine in question is the doc- 
trine of Christ’s pre-millennial advent. This is incorporated in the 
creed of no general or local church. It is taught from no theo- 
logical chair, in any seminary with which our Board of Missions 
has any relations. It is urgently objected to by those who reject 
it, and with reason, as “cutting the nerve of modern missions.” 
And yet the American Board have sent into its field those 
who hold this doctrine, and in utter unconsciousness of the irony 
of the act, one of the most earnest speakers against tolerance for 
the new departure, in what is called “the great debate,” was a 
very devout and ever to be honored defender of the pre-millennial . 
advent. No stronger argument for the Christian rights of Mr. 
Hume and those who hold the doctrine for which Mr. Hume is 
called in question and arrested on his way to India could possibly 
be suggested than that which is furnished by the address of Dr. 
Goodwin, or rather by the fact that he made it. 
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It deserves to be remembered with devout thankfulness that 
the churches and ministry which have sustained the American 
Board during more than seventy-five years have been distinguished 
for Christian catholicity and progress in their views of Christian 
truth and evangelical enterprise. During all these years there 
have been agitating and desperate theological and practical con- 
- troversies which have more than once threatened to divide the 
Congregational churches, and have left their unhappy traces 
upon the minds of their ministers. But during all this time their 
practical and evangelistic spirit has been developed into enormous 
energy, and assumed proportions that could not have been dreamed 
of eighty years ago. Foremost and conspicuous among these 
agencies has been that of the American Board, which has been in 
an important sense a monitor of peace and union, and during the 
seasons of the most acrid strife and the most divisive controver- 
sies has secured the practical confidence and codperation of all 
parties. It were a mistake to suppose that in its early formation 
it was represented by men of a single type of thought or men who 
did not hold their diverse opinions with great energy. It would be 
almost safe to say that the ten founders of the American Board rep- 
resented as many types of theological theory. Certainly the sturdy 
John Treadwell, its President, if we may trust certain theological 
Essays of his, held a very different theological theory from that 
which was taught by Timothy Dwight or Samuel Spring. As all 
the world knows, the thorny tenets of the two parties which founded 
the Theological Seminary at Andover were not easily woven into 
a thornless or shapely structure, even after the ingenuity of a 
distinguished professor had devised the theory of “a theology of 
the intellect and a theology of the feelings.” As we review the 
religious history of New England during these fermenting years, 
we find it bristling with controversy on theological and practical 
themes. Earnest and almost revolutionary at times as have been 
the aspects of these contests, the American Board has held its 
constituency to itself, and has served more or less efficiently to 
keep the peace between the most violent and revolutionary par- 
tisans. It has done this by holding itself to its own practical 
work and studiously avoiding all entangling alliances with the 
leaders on either side. That with the enlarging area of its useful- 
ness it may continue to pursue the same wise and Christian policy 
is the desire of its many loyal friends, among whom is the writer. 


NOAH PORTER. 
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discussion of all the questions of the day, in every department 
of Theology, Literature, and Politics. In each number there 
are notices of the publications which have appeared during the 
preceding month. 

The New Enetanper AND YALE Review for 1887 will be 
published, as heretofore, in New Haven, Connecticut, and will 
appear on the first day of each month. Price, Three Dollars 
per annum. Single numbers, 30 cents. 

Through the kindness of a few friends of the New EncLtanpER 
AND YALE Review, the Monthly for 1887 can be sent to Home 
and Foreign Missionaries, and to students in Theological Semi- 
naries, on early application, for $2.12. 

Address, inclosing money in a postal order, 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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